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morose, grotesquely grumbling sort of i)erson. whom one does not take 
too seriously. Ecbert hardly seems the sort to commit a murderous as- 
sault; yet that is just what he does. In an affray of the circus people 
he stabs the boss, who has previously struck and cursed him. Brought 
to trial, Hunt is not helped by the testimony of Lady Burden, and is 
convicted. On the same night on which Percival, having learned at last 
that he is the true Lord Burdon, goes out into the open to fight his great 
iight for the mastery of his soul, the convict breaks jail. The two meet, 
and in the struggle to prevent Hunt from carrying out his raad purpose 
of taking vengeance on the Burdon family by murdering RoUo, the Hap- 
py Warrior is killed. 

The element of chance — even of incongruous chance — ^is no doubt, 
as the author insists, a vera causa; yet this seeros hardly to excuse the 
consummation of a tragedy through a character who has seemed from 
the first little other than mildly comic. But, after all, the blemish is 
not serious. The story succeeds, plot and all. The tragic ending is a 
happy ending, not inconsistent with the spirit of a tale which now and 
then in pure joyousness bubbles into irrepressible farce. 

Sentimental romance without the plot — the quality, when it is fine 
enough, without the machinery, as in such tales as Ehen Holden — ^tliat 
is what we would like. But that is often, no doubt, an impossible, a self- 
contradictory desire: and we are really grateful for The Happy Warrior. 



The Drift op Romanticism. VIII. Shelburne Essays. By Paul 
Elmee More. New Tork : Q. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. 

Prankly disclaiming "the way of sympathy" in criticism, Paul Elmer 
More rightly insists in the preface to The Drift of Romanticism, the 
eighth volume of the " Shelburne Essays," that there is room for the 
kind of criticism " which is not so much directed to the individual thing 
as to its relation with other things, and to its place as cause or effect 
in a whole group of tendencies." The writers whom Mr. More discusses 
are so diverse that they seem to have been chosen deliberately as having 
nothing in common save their relation to the romantic movement. They 
are William Beckford, Cardinal Newman, Walter Pater, Eionn, Macleod, 
Nietzsche, and Huxley. 

Criticism of any depth implies a philosophy, and in criticizing the 
views — especially the implied views— of writers who themselves assume to 
be critics of life, the need of a clear philosophical conception is peculiar- 
ly felt. If the thinkers whom Mr. More has selected as illustrating the 
drift of romanticism are not all philosophers, they all, at least, possess 
the power of coloring our views of the whole of life. In each there is 
something that we must accept as the law and the prophets or else deny 
altogether. To say nothing of the philosophers, we cannot read the 
romanticists worshipfully, or with anything like fxJl assent, and remain 
unchanged. To read them assentingly, without full understanding of 
their implied doctrines is to tamper with our souls. Thus an unsympa- 
thetic analysis of the appeal made by such writers as Walter Pater and 
Fiona Macleod turns out to be no mere critical vandalism, and in general 
the severity of Mr. More's method is fully justified. Its difficulty is obvi- 
ous. The supercritic (if the term may be used without Nietzschean 
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significance) must get upon alien ground in order that lie may survey in 
its entirety a whole province of thought and feeling. And it is incumbent 
upon him, also, to define the ground upon which he stands. For if the 
romantic writer may leave his fundamental conceptions in a not unat- 
tractive obscurity, so must not the critic. His is a duty not merely of 
analysis, but of self-expression. 

Few writers upon literary subjects have so fully set forth their reasons 
for the faith that is in them as has Mr. More in The Drift of Bo- 
manticism. With uncommon frankness he has described his own cosmos. 
In a chapter which, although modestly placed at the end of the volume, 
the reader would do well to peruse first, he has summed up his philo- 
sophical views — ^not argumentatively, but in a series of definitions, for his 
object is not to establish a philosophical system, but simply to disclose 
with the utmost clarity the premises of his critical opinions. The creed 
here concisely set forth is dualism — a creed that is irreconcilably at war 
with every romantic scheme of things. Briefly, dualism recognizes two 
elements of man's consciousness — an incessant flux of desires and im- 
pressions, and an " inner check which displays itself intermittently as 
an inhibition upon this or that impulse." Beyond these two elements 
self-knowledge cannot penetrate; but unwillingness to recognize the dual- 
ism of our nature — inexplicable as that dualism may seem — -leads only 
to intellectual error and emotional unrest. The characteristic of ro- 
manticism, according to this philosophy, is that it ignores the inner con- 
trol in man and the apparent counterpart of that control in nature — 
glorifying, instead, those emotions which have to do merely with the flux. 
The attractiveness of this tendency, and its danger, lie in its arrogation 
to itself of a spiritual validity. Thus men think and write of desire, of 
the thirst for experience, even of passion, with the fervor of religious 
mystics. Conversely, to the romanticist the infinite presents itself as a 
means of escape from control, offering to the intensely egoistic personality 
an indefinite enlargement of emotions and desires. To the dualist, on 
the other hand, the infinite seems the very principle of order or control, 
manifesting itself, indeed, in no other direct way than by the limitation 
of desires and impulses. 

Mr. More's views of the particular authors of whom he treats may 
be inferred in a general way from his philosophical creed. The essay on 
William Beckford describes the vagaries of a romantic soul, while Vathek 
supplies a symbolic picture of romanticism itseK. " If we look below 
the surface of things, and penetrate many illusions, we shall perceive 
in Beckford's vision [at the close of Vatheh] of the restless throng, mov- 
ing ever with hand pressed upon flaming heart, the essential type and 
image of the romantic life and literature." Again, Newman's " inability 
to find peace without the assurance of a personal God answering to the 
clamor of his desires is but another aspect of that illusion of the soul 
which has lost its vision of the true infinite and seeks a substitute in the 
limitless expansion of the emotions." The same tendency underlies the 
refined estheticism of Pater. He too had " lost from his soul this vision 
of the infinite, and sought to deify in its place the intense realization of 
the flux itself as the end of life." As for the writings of Fiona Macleod, 
their essential quality is not Gaelic, but romantic. In their spirit there is 
really nothing new, and despite their illusory gleams of beauty they 
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signify nothing beyond the impulse of the heart impatient of the con- 
straint imposed by science and scientific philosophy to seek peace 
" through surrender to an impressionism that acknowledges no law of 
control." 

Continuing, Mr. More applies his philosophical touchstone to a phi- 
losopher and to a scientist. TsTietzsche is found to express merely "the 
clamor of romantic egoism turned into horror at its own vacuity " ; and in 
the essay on Huxley the progress of the romantic movement is traced until 
it is seen actually to blend with the scientific philosophy of our own day, 
accounting, or helping to account, for such tendencies as educational 
laxity, the spirit of laisses faire in politics, the philosophy of Bergson, 
pragmatism, and even syndicalism. 

It is impossible, within a brief space, to give more than a faint and 
incomplete sketch of Mr. More's views, with something of the color of 
his thought. Quotation and summary can do scant justice to the firm 
outlines of his ideas or to the solidity and grace of his style. To many 
minds his book will bring that peculiarly intimate sense of conviction 
which seems to flow from an immediate recognition of soundness and 
sanity. If any are inclined to quarrel with his philosophy as dogmatic, 
they cannot, at any rate, fail to value his uncommon sincerity and clear- 
ness of thought. The Drift of Romanticism is a profound book, but not 
an obscure one; it is suggestive without being irresponsible. 



The Immigrant Invasion. By Frank Julian Warne, Ph.D. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913. 

Dualism is essentially the philosophy of common sense, giving to life 
the value and meaning Avhich men instinctively attach to it. And, what- 
ever may be the drift of philosophy and imaginative literature, it seems 
that we may observe in books dealing with practical problems a tendency 
that runs counter to romanticism. In other words, such books exhibit 
in an increasing degree common sense as opposed to the kind of hypothesis 
and assumption of which Mr. More complains so bitterly in connection 
with scientific philosophy. People are in general much less impressed 
with the sacredness of theory than they were fifty or a hundred years ago ; 
there is a more general respect for balanced judgment based upon facts. 
In political and social discussions nowadays we hear rather less of con- 
flicting principles, rather more of simple right and wrong. Instead of 
taking it for granted on a priori grounds that our institutions are the 
best possible, we inquire more and more carefully into their actual 
workings. 

As Frank Julian Wame, Ph.D., points out in his book, The Immigrant 
Invasion, there can be no settlement of the question regarding the re- 
striction of immigration so long as the contention lies between the 
humanitarianism that considers only the welfare of the immigrant and 
the possibly narrower humanitarianism which looks chiefly to the welfare 
of the native-born. The facts supporting both mental attitudes must be 
admitted. Immigration does certainly benefit the foreigner, but no less 
certainly does the importation of cheap labor lower the standard of living 
among natives and imjwril institutions which a relatively high standard 
of living alone makes possible. Dr. Wame discusses the history of im- 



